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ASTHE  GULF  War  slowly  fades  into 
the  history  books,  it  is  important  to 
realize  that  the  Middle  East  re¬ 
mains  a  region  scarred  by  conflict 
and  tension.  While  the  United  States  strug¬ 
gles  to  control  the  myriad  problems  such  as 
guaranteeing  the  flow  of  Persian  Gulf  oil,  de¬ 
terring  Iraq  and  Iran,  and  moving  the  Arab- 
Israeli  peace  process  forward,  many  people 
wonder  if  the  United  States  can  "go  it  alone" 
in  this  critical  area  of  the  world.  Not  only  has 
the  Middle  East  threatened  to  overload  the 
resources  of  the  military,  but  also  a  growing 


Editorial  Abstract:  T his  article  is  a  wake-up 
reminder  that  the  Gulf  War  denouement  is 
still  unfolding.  Although  Balkan  problems 
and  Asian  tension  may  have  temporarily 
eclipsed  media  attention  on  the  Gulf,  thehot 
spot  fanned  by  Iraq  and  its  dictator  is  much 
more  than  a  glowing  ember.  We  must  realize 
that  we  cannot  extinguish  this  long-term 
problem  by  sprin  ting  but  have  to  commit  our¬ 
selves  to  marathon-iikeendurance.  TheGulf 
scenario  involves  a  complex  interaction  of 
economic,  political,  and  military  forces 
thrown  into  further  turmoil  by  a  long  history 
of  ethnic  and  religious  differences.  It  is  vary 
much  to  our  advantage  that  a  miscalcula¬ 
tion  somewhere  does  not  cause  an  eruption 
on  a  grand  scale.  H ere,  M aj or  Talbot  and 
L  ieutenant  H  icks  explore  the  strategic  issues 
and  policy  options. 
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anti-American  sentiment  has  subjected  Amer¬ 
ican  troops  to  increasing  terrorist  threats  in 
the  last  decade.  In  response  to  these  recent 
trends,  many  individuals  within  the  political 
and  military  arenas  have  pushed  for  a  re¬ 
gional  security  arrangement  that  places  a 
greater  responsibility  for  the  region's  defense 
on  the  Arab  countries  themselves.  Using  the 
Gulf  War  as  a  catalyst,  the  United  States  has 
committed  itself  to  uniting  the  Gulf  Coopera¬ 
tion  Council  (GCC)  into  a  defensive  security 
regime.1  Although  drawbacks  exist,  such  as  a 
potential  loss  of  US  control  within  the  region, 
official  security-strategy  documents  have 
identified  this  regional  cooperation  as  a  na¬ 
tional  objective.2 

Moreover,  pressures  are  mounting— even 
within  the  military— to  bring  USforceshome, 
as  evidenced  by  the  Air  Force  Times  headline 
"Ryan  toJCS:  Give  Usa  Break!"3  Currently,  we 
have  seven  thousand  airmen  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  since  the  end  of  the  Gulf  War,  be¬ 
tween  10,000  and  28,000  US  military  forces 
have  maintained  constant  vigilance  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  surrounding  region.4  Oper¬ 
ations  in  other  regions  of  the  world  have 
come  and  gone,  but  the  Gulf  deployments 
continue  on  a  significant  scale,  driving  opera¬ 
tions  tempos  to  all-time  highs  for  the  military 
services.  Why  the  continued  large-scale  pres¬ 
ence  when  the  threat  has  diminished?  Most 
analysts  agree  that  Iraq's  forces,  which  failed 
so  miserably  against  coalition  forces,  are  less 
than  half  as  capable  as  they  were  during 
1991, 5  and  Iran  is  making  friendly  overtures 
across  the  Gulf  to  its  Arab  neighbors  and  the 
United  States.  Moreover,  given  the  efforts  al¬ 
ready  put  forth  to  strengthen  the  GCC  (e.g., 
the  military  buildups  of  Kuwait  and  Saudi 
Arabia,  the  pending  purchase  of  80  F-16s  by 
the  United  Arab  Emirates  [UAE],  and  the 
general  overall  improvement  in  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  weapons  within  the  militaries 
of  the  GCC's  member  states),  it  would  seem 
that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  could  answer  the 
call  of  Gen  M  ichael  Ryan,  Air  Force  chief  of 
staff,  by  reducing  US  forces  in  the  Middle 
East.  This  article,  therefore,  explores  the  op¬ 
tions  available  to  US  policy  makers  on 


whether  such  a  force  reduction  should  take 
place  and  whether  the  GCC  can  increase  its 
security  role  in  the  Gulf. 

The  article  assesses  US-GCC  cooperation 
efforts  to  maintain  the  flow  of  oil  in  the  Gulf, 
discusses  obstacles  to  these  efforts,  examines 
the  US  effort  to  contain  Iraq  and  Iran,  ad¬ 
dresses  the  ongoing  Arab-1  sraeli  peace  process, 
and  concludes  with  a  discussion  of  national 
security  strategy  for  the  Gulf  that  best  guides 
U  S  policy  for  the  region.  It  argues  that  at  this 
time  we  cannot  rely  upon  the  GCC  to  in¬ 
crease  its  role  in  providing  regional  security. 
US  forces,  therefore,  remain  crucial  to  main¬ 
taining  Gulf  security  and  must  be  kept  at  cur¬ 
rent  levels— at  least  until  Saddam  Flussein 
falls  from  power  in  Iraq.  Thus,  the  reduced 
threat  will  allow  for  a  decreased  US  presence, 
and,  in  the  long  term,  the  GCC  will  increase 
its  ability  to  provide  for  its  own  security. 

Gulf  Security 

and  US-GCC  Cooperation 

Whenever  Gulf  oil  flow  has  been  threat¬ 
ened,  the  United  States  has  watched  with  ut¬ 
most  concern.  The  oil  crises  of  1973,  1979, 
and  1991  were  all  associated  with  conflict. 
During  the  Yom  Kippur  War  of  1973,  the  oil 
states  in  the  Gulf  suspended  shipments  to  the 
United  States  because  of  its  exports  of  mili¬ 
tary  hardware  to  Israel.  The  Iranian  revolu¬ 
tion  of  1979  sent  oil  prices  soaring.  The  sub¬ 
sequent  Iran-lraq  War  led  to  the  so-called 
tanker  war,  which  threatened  Gulf  shipping 
and  in  which  Americans  and  Russians  coop¬ 
erated  to  "flag"  Kuwaiti  tankers  in  order  to  pro¬ 
tect  them  from  Iranian  attack.  During  1991, 
oil  prices  temporarily  soared  again  because  of 
the  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait.  Since  then,  US 
forces  have  been  constantly  present  to  main¬ 
tain  both  oil  flow  and  stability  in  the  Gulf. 

The  United  States  has  worked  to  improve 
security  in  two  ways:  (1)  maintain  some  form 
of  US  presence  and  (2)  bolster  security  assis¬ 
tance  through  weapons  sales  and  training  in 
the  use  of  military  hardware.  Prior  to  the  Gulf 
War,  only  Oman  and  Bahrain  permitted  any 
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type  of  US  presence  on  their  soil.  Now,  we 
have  signed  defense  cooperation  agreements 
(DCA)  with  Kuwait,  the  UAE,  and  Qatar. 
Saudi  Arabia  signed  a  less  binding  statu sof- 
forces  agreement.6  Most  of  the  GCC  states 
have  increased  their  defense  postures  by  sig¬ 
nificantly  increasing  defense  spending  since 
the  end  of  the  Gulf  War;  in  fact,  four  of  the 
six  are  among  the  world'stop  seven  countries 
in  terms  of  the  percentage  of  gross  domestic 
product  (GDP)  spent  on  defense  (table  1). 
Moreover,  all  member  states  have  allowed 
some  form  of  U  S  presence  since  1991,  as  de¬ 
tailed  below. 

Table  1 

States  Spending  Greatest  Share 
of  GDP  on  Defense,  1999 


State 

GDP  Percentage  Spt 

Eritrea 

35.8 

Saudi  Arabia 

15.7 

Afghanistan 

14.5 

North  Korea 

14.3 

Oman 

13.6 

Kuwait 

12.9 

Qatar 

12.0 

Source:  International  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies,  as  reported 
in  Gulfwire,  25  October  1999  (an  online  E-mail  subscription 
weekly  news  service  provided  by  the  National  Council  on  US- 
Arab  Relations,  Washington,  D.C.). 

Kuwait 

The  United  States  has  contributed  to  Kuwaiti 
defense  with  sales  of  40  F-18  fighters,  50  M-l 
tanks,  and  a  number  of  Patriot  air  defense 
missiles.  The  sale  of  Apache  Long  Bow  heli¬ 
copters  has  also  received  approval.7  More  im¬ 
portantly,  we  have  pre-positioned  equipment 
to  outfit  a  mechanized  brigade  in  Kuwait— in¬ 
cluding  manning  for  a  permanent  brigade 
headquarters— and  we  have  stationed  battal¬ 
ion-sized  units  of  troops  there  on  a  rotating 
basis.  Air  Force  fighter  units  of  F-16s  and  A- 
10s  (sometimes  F-15s)  also  deploy  on  a  rota¬ 
tional  basis.  Facilities  used  by  these  soldiers 
and  airmen  undergo  upgrades  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  and  to  allow  more  aircraft  to  de¬ 


ploy  into  the  region  quickly.8  Combined 
training  and  exercises  take  place  regularly; 
forces  share  facilities  to  enhance  coopera¬ 
tion;  and  Kuwait  picks  up  the  tab  for  most  in¬ 
country  costs  of  the  US  presence,  such  as 
maintenance,  fuel,  and  food.  Kuwait  has  fur¬ 
ther  enhanced  its  border  security  by  digging 
a  wide,  deep  ditch  to  stop  tanks  and  by  erect¬ 
ing  an  electric  fence  along  the  entire  215-kilo¬ 
meter  border  with  Iraq,  which  is  monitored 
by  19  Kuwaiti  guard  posts.9  Furthermore,  crises 
have  tested  the  US-Kuwaiti  relationship,  espe- 
cially  during  the  Vigilant  Warrior  deployment 
of  October  1994  in  response  to  an  Iraqi 
buildup  of  nearly  one  hundred  thousand 
troops  on  the  border.  Such  crises  have  helped 
to  smooth  out  differences,  and  Kuwait  cur¬ 
rently  views  the  relationship  quite  favorably, 
as  evidenced  by  its  recent  decision  to  allow  per¬ 
manent  stationing  of  the  brigade  headquar¬ 
ters.10 

Still,  the  Kuwaitis  have  concerns.  They 
have  closely  monitored  cutsin  theUSdefense 
budget  and  personnel  since  the  end  of  the 
Gulf  War,  which  has  resulted  in  the  ops- 
tempo  problem  noted  earlier.  This  situation 
became  most  conspicuous  to  Gulf  residents 
when  US  forces  in  the  Gulf  redeployed  to  So¬ 
malia  during  January  1993  to  participate  in 
the  Restore  Hope  mission,  sanctioned  by  the 
United  Nations  (UN)  and  launched  the 
month  prior.  Such  concerns  have  led  them  to 
seek  backup  sources  of  protection.  Kuwait  has 
signed  DCAswith  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Russia11  and  currently  purchases  arms  from 
all  five  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council  in  order  to  ensure  their  support 
should  another  crisis  arise.12  In  sum,  the 
Kuwaitis'  cry  is  "Yankee,  don't  go  home!” 
Their  biggest  fear  remains  Iraq. 

Saudi  Arabia 

Officially,  the  Saudis  are  very  supportive  of  a 
US  force  presence  since  security  is  their 
number-one  concern.  They  have  continued 
to  support  Operation  Southern  Watch,  the 
no-fly/ no-drive  zone  established  over  south¬ 
ern  Iraq  south  of  the  33d  parallel,  which  al¬ 
lows  U  S  aircraft  to  overfly  Iraq  to  enforce  the 
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Containment  of  Iraq  remains  a  vital  interest  of  the  United  States  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region. 


U  N -established  zone.13  The  Saudis  host  the 
bulk  of  the  coalition  forces  that  enforce  South¬ 
ern  Watch:  Prince  Sultan  Air  Base  is  home  to 
approximately  60  U  S  Air  Force  fighters  as  well 
as  French  and  British  warplanes,  all  on  tempo¬ 
rary  rotational  deployments,  usually  lasting  90 
days.  Still,  with  the  exception  of  1994's  Opera¬ 
tion  Desert  Fox,  they  have  not  allowed  the 
launch  of  preplanned  combat  ground-attack 
sorties  against  Iraq  from  their  soil. 

To  improve  GCC's  and  its  own  military  ca¬ 
pabilities,  Saudi  Arabia  houses  the  10,000- 
man  Peninsula  Shield  combined  force  based 
in  the  King  Khalid  Military  District  in  the 
northeast  sector  of  the  country.14  The  Saudis 
have  also  recently  purchased  75  F-15S  fighters 
equipped  with  the  latest  advanced  medium- 
range  air-to-air  missiles  (AM  RAAM  ),15  as  well 


as  60  Tornado  fighters  from  Europe.  A  major 
purchase  of  U  S  F-16s  may  occur  in  the  future 
as  the  Saudis  replace  their  fleet  of  F-5s.16  Early 
buyers  of  the  airborne  warning  and  control 
system  aircraft,  they  now  lead  GCC  efforts  to¬ 
ward  building  an  integrated  ground-based 
radar  system  for  air  defense,  currently  under 
construction.  They  are  also  driving  GCC's 
purchase  of  a  secure  telecommunications  sys¬ 
tem  and  have  plans  for  a  combined  com¬ 
mand,  control,  communications,  and  intelli¬ 
gence  center.17 

The  Southern  Gulf 

Iran,  not  Iraq,  poses  the  greatest  threat  to  the 
Southern  Gulf  states.  A  dispute  over  ownership 
of  the  Tunbs  and  Abu  Musa  islands  remains 
the  primary  source  of  contention  between 
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the  UAE  and  Iran.  As  recently  as  October 
1999,  the  UAE  ambassador  to  the  U  N  called 
Iran's  military  presence  on  the  islands  "a 
threat  to  the  UAE."18  To  build  its  defenses, 
the  UAE  plans  to  buy  the  latest  Block-60  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  F-16  aircraft,  including  the  latest 
AMRAAMsand  high-speed  antiradiation  mis¬ 
siles.19  However,  like  Saudi  Arabia,  the  UAE 
has  chosen  not  to  rely  on  US  fighter  technol¬ 
ogy  alone  and  is  buying  an  additional  33  M  i- 
rage  2000-9sfrom  France.  It  is  also  upgrading 
the  30  Mirages  already  in  its  inventory  to 
match  the  capabilities  of  the  2000-9s. 20  Russia 
has  also  benefited  from  the  UAE's  arming  ef¬ 
forts  with  sales  of  portable  surface-to-air  mis¬ 
siles  (SAM),  including  the  SA-7,  -14,  and  -16; 
an  SA-12  unit;  and  the  lease  of  four  IL-76 
transport  aircraft.21 

Qatar  has  agreed  to  host  pre-positioned 
equipment  for  an  Army  brigade  now  80  per¬ 
cent  in-place,22  and  in  1996  it  hosted  an  air 
expeditionary  force  consisting  of  30  fighters 
and  four  tankers.  Air  Force  pre-positioning  is 
also  likely,23  given  the  ongoing  construction 
of  what  may  be  the  premier  air  base  in  the 
Gulf  at  Al-Udeid.  One  analyst  suggested  that 
the  Qatari  philosophy  behind  construction 
was  "build  it  and  they  will  come."24  In  other 
words,  one  obtains  the  best  defense  by  pro¬ 
viding  the  best  facilities  for  U  S  and  coalition 
forces.  As  for  weapons  buys,  the  fact  that  the 
Qataris  purchase  70  percent  of  their  military 
hardware  from  France  creates  difficulties  in 
terms  of  integrating  systems  in  the  GCC's  de¬ 
fense  structure.  Purchases  have  included  12 
Mirage  2000-5  fighters.25  Moreover,  Bahrain 
has  signed  a  deal  for  10-12  F-16  fighters, 
which,  like  the  UAE's,  will  have  AM  RAAMs.26 
Bahrain  allows  the  US  Air  Force  to  pre-position 
equipment  to  support  eleven  hundred  per¬ 
sonnel  as  well  as  flight-line  maintenance  and 
medical-evacuation  supplies.27  Officially,  both 
Bahrain  and  Qatar  remain  very  supportive  of 
the  U  S  presence  in  the  Gulf. 

Less  able  to  afford  military  technology 
than  its  neighbors,  Oman  still  ardently  sup¬ 
ports  the  GCC's  Peninsula  Shield  combined 
military  force  and  provides  soldiers  to  mili¬ 
taries  of  other  Gulf  states,  including  Kuwait, 


the  UAE,  and  Qatar,  who  face  manpower 
shortages.28  O  man,  perhapsthe  strongest  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  US  presence  in  the  Gulf,  signed 
its  access  agreement  with  theUnited  Statesin 
1981,  an  unpopular  time  to  do  so.  It  hosts 
three  Air  Force  pre-positioning  sites  with  sup¬ 
port  equipment  for  26,000  personnel  as  well 
as  required  equipment  and  fuel  to  maintain 
three  air  bases.29  Moreover,  Oman's  neutral 
stance  during  the  Iran-lraq  War  has  allowed  it 
to  keep  positive  relations  with  Iran,  and  it  is 
the  only  Gulf  State  invited  to  observe  Iranian 
military  exercises.  The  fact  that  Oman  also 
functions  as  mediator  in  the  island  dispute 
between  the  UAE  and  Iran30  could  make  it  a 
useful  intermediary  for  US-lranian  and  GCC- 
Iranian  relations. 

As  noted  above,  the  Gulf  states  tend  to  buy 
a  variety  of  weapons  from  a  variety  of  sources, 
symbolizing  more  of  an  effort  to  buy  alliances 
than  build  a  technologically  competent  force. 
Anthony  Cordesman  refers  to  this  phenome¬ 
non  as  technological  turbulence.31  Without  a 
focuson  manpower  training,  interoperability, 
and  force  sustainability,  the  Gulf  efforts  to  ac¬ 
quire  high-technology  weapons  may  do  more 
harm  than  good  for  the  building  of  a  Gulf 
coalition.  Such  massive  arms  buildups  with¬ 
out  a  focus  on  the  mission  leaves  sustainabil¬ 
ity  in  question.  This  remains  a  problem,  de¬ 
spite  recent  announcements  that  the  GCC  is 
"striving  for  an  unprecedented  level  of  inte¬ 
gration  between  their  militaries"32  and  de¬ 
spite  the  Saudis'  efforts,  described  earlier,  to 
integrate  air  defense,  communications,  and 
command  and  control. 

Still,  Secretary  of  Defense  William  Cohen 
has  encouraged  GCC's  efforts  by  recently  pro¬ 
posing  a  "cooperative  defense  initiative," 
which  envisions  sharing  early  warning  infor¬ 
mation,  promoting  theater  missile  defense, 
and  improving  deterrence  through  conse¬ 
quence  management.  The  latter  entails  the 
sharing  of  passive  systems  such  as  protective 
clothing  and  vaccines  against  biological  and 
chemical  threats  and  training  the  GCC  states 
in  dealing  with  humanitarian  catastrophes  re¬ 
sulting  from  nuclear,  biological,  and  chemi¬ 
cal  (NBC)  attacks.33  Such  efforts  move  the 
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GCC  toward  greater  military  cooperation  and 
improve  the  likelihood  of  self-reliance  in  the 
future,  but  US  policy  makers  must  be  careful 
before  deciding  to  move  US  forces  over  the 
horizon.  Indeed,  Secretary  Cohen's  recent 


proposal  is  likely  to  increase  rather  than 
lessen  the  involvement  of  the  U  nited  States  in 
the  region .  M  ost  experts  agree  that  we  can  not 
make  the  GCC  force  into  something  it  is  not 
and  that  Saudi  efforts  such  as  the  integrated 
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radar  system  are  in  their  infant  stages,  requir¬ 
ing  a  more  robust  plan  for  deployment.  In 
other  words,  there  is  no  "budding  North  At¬ 
lantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO)"  in  the 
near  future  of  the  GCC,  despite  some  reports 
to  the  contrary.34 

Obviously,  then,  the  Gulf  states  are  buying 
the  forces  to  bolster  security  and  have  signifi¬ 
cantly  improved  their  inventories  since  the 
end  of  the  Gulf  War,  especially  Saudi  Arabia, 
Kuwait,  and  the  UAE  (table  2).  The  other 
countries'  efforts  are  more  modest,  but  one 
should  emphasize  their  gains  in  order  to  keep 
policy  makers  working  toward  continued  US 
involvement  in  the  region,  especially  in  light 
of  technological  turbulence  and  additional 
obstacles  to  GCC  cooperation,  mentioned 
below.  Dr.  John  Duke  Anthony  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  on  US-Arab  Relations  stresses 


four  positives.  First,  the  GCC,  a  coalition-in- 
being  since  1984,  has  assembled  a  10,000- 
man  Peninsula  Shield  force  and  is  improving 
defense  cooperation  with  shared  air  defense 
and  communications  networks.  Second,  the 
Gulf  states  have  provided  more  basing  sup¬ 
port  (fuel,  logistics,  etc.)  to  the  United  States 
than  other  allies  in  other  regions  of  the  world 
where  America  has  deployed  troops.  Third, 
GCC  states  pay  cash  for  weapons  purchases 
and  paid  for  much  of  the  U  S  operations  costs 
during  the  Gulf  War.  Other  areas  of  the  world 
have  more  typically  relied  upon  outside  fi¬ 
nancial  assistance.  Fourth,  no  Gulf  state  cur¬ 
rently  demands  the  removal  of  US  troops 
from  its  soil.  Moreover,  Dr.  Anthony  recom¬ 
mends  that  we  should  be  careful  to  avoid  giv¬ 
ing  the  Gulf  Arabs  the  impression  that  we  are 
not  committed  to  staying  in  the  region  as 
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long  as  necessary  to  provide  security.35  In¬ 
deed,  much  of  their  concern  stems  from  past 
inconsistencies  and  recent  reports  that  the 
United  States  will  reduce  forces.  Secretary 
Cohen  visited  the  Gulf  in  October  1999  to  as¬ 
sure  GCC  members  that  "we  will  keep  the 
same  level  of  forces  in  the  region  for  the  in¬ 
definite  future.''36 

Table  2 

Comparison  of  Forces:  Iran,  Iraq,  and  GCC 
Iran  Iraq  GCC 

Active  Military  Forces  545,600  429,000  308,600 

Active  Main  Battle  Tanks  1,390  1,900  1,447 

Total  Combat  Aircraft  307  353  689 


Source:  Anthony  Cordesman,  “The  Military  Balance  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East — Gulf  Overview:  Part  VIII,”  CSIS,  29  December  1998,  5, 
11,  34. 

0  bstacles  to  US-GCC 
Cooperation 

/  and  my  brothers  against  my  cousin;  I  and 

my  cousins  against  the  stranger. 

—Arab  proverb 

Despite  bilateral  cooperation,  agreements 
with  the  United  States,  and  GCC's  multilat¬ 
eral  cooperative  efforts,  mentioned  above, 
the  Gulf  Arabs  remain  fragmented  for  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  reasons  that  we  must  address  in  order 
to  evaluate  security  prospects  for  the  Gulf. 
Moreover,  military  cooperation  efforts  with 
other  Arab  countries  beyond  the  Gulf  have 
failed  to  materialize. 

Outside  observers  would  likely  view  an  or¬ 
ganization  such  as  the  GCC  as  a  Pan-Arab 
movement,  but  Arab  nationalism  has  actually 
died  a  quiet  death  within  the  Gulf,  and  na¬ 
tional  sovereignty  has  become  the  focus  of 
the  Middle  Eastern  states.37  There  were  at 
least  three  contending  perceptions  with  re¬ 
gard  to  joining  the  GCC,  according  to  UAE 
professor  Abdul  Khaleq  Abdulla,  and  only 


one  envisioned  a  military  alliance.  To  illus¬ 
trate,  Kuwait  saw  the  GCC  as  a  potential  Arab 
common  market  with  economic  benefits, 
whereas  Saudi  Arabia  had  plans  of  preserving 
the  political  status  quo  on  the  Arabian  Penin¬ 
sula  and  ensuring  itself  of  the  dominant  role. 
Oman  was  keen  to  create  a  Gulf  version  of 
NATO  and  stressed  the  need  to  coordinate 
strategy  with  the  United  States.  The  smaller 
states  simply  felt  that  the  GCC  represented 
"added  insurance"  and  that  they  would  gain 
from  the  benefits  of  economic  and  military 
cooperation.  With  these  differences  in  mind, 
the  GCC  role  remains  unclear,  and  it  has  even 
"done  everything  conceivable,  in  both  word 
and  deed,  to  avoid  being  perceived  as  a  mili¬ 
tary  alliance  against  any  nation."38 

Moreover,  the  tribal  or  family  aspect  of  the 
Gulf  monarchies  results  in  many  ongoing  ri¬ 
valries  that  drive  a  wedge  between  closer  GCC 
relations,  and  individual  state  policies  often 
work  at  cross-purposes  with  one  another. 
Oman,  for  example,  believes  that  the  Saudis 
readily  oppose  most  of  the  ideas  and  initia¬ 
tives  of  the  other  states  in  an  effort  to  domi¬ 
nate  the  GCC.  The  Saudis'  de  facto  "veto"  of 
Sultan  Qaboos's  recommendation  in  1991  to 
increase  the  size  of  the  Peninsula  Shield's 
combined  force  from  10,000  to  one  hundred 
thousand  troops  derived  from  a  political  ri¬ 
valry  with  Oman.39  A  high-ranking  Omani  of¬ 
ficial  also  feels  that  less  trust  exists  among 
GCC  members  since  the  Gulf  War,  claiming 
that  many  people  in  his  country  think  the 
Saudi  royal  family  is  too  powerful  and  that 
the  power  division  between  Crown  Prince  Ab¬ 
dullah  (who  commands  the  regular  army) 
and  Prince  Sultan  (who  commands  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guard)  will  lead  to  a  power  rivalry  after 
King  Fahd's  passing— one  that  would  impair 
stability  within  the  GCC.40 

Furthermore,  Qatar  has  angered  the  Saudis 
and  the  Kuwaitis  by  reestablishing  diplomatic 
relations  with  Iraq.  Qatar  also  initiated  a 
natural -gas  deal  with  the  I  srael  is  and  signed  a 
series  of  agreements  with  Iran  against  GCC's 
wishes  at  the  time.  In  turn,  the  surrounding 
states  continued  to  support  the  deposed  emir 
of  Qatar,  Sheik  Khalifa,  by  offering  a  "head  of 
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state"  welcome,41  leading  to  Qatar's  pullout 
from  spring  1996  exercises  conducted  by  the 
Peninsula  Shield  force.42  Moreover,  border 
disputes  exist  between  Qatar-Bahrain  and 
Qatar-Saudi  Arabia,  which  led  to  a  bloody  en¬ 
counter  between  the  latter  two  in  1992. 

Bahrain  faces  internal  disputes  due  to  its 
Shia  majority  in  the  Sunni-controlled  state. 
The  Shia  may  not  serve  in  the  military  or  po¬ 
lice  force,  requiring  Bahrain  to  rely  on  re¬ 
cruits  from  other  GCC  states  to  fill  its  ranks. 
In  the  past,  Iranian  groups  have  also  been 
found  in  Bahrain  making  contact  with  the 
Bahraini  Shia  and  stirring  up  trouble  against 
the  government.43  More  recently,  however, 
the  Iranians  are  having  less  success  with  the 
Arab-Shia  of  Bahrain  as  they  face  their  own 
legitimacy  crisis  at  home.44 

The  regional  cooperation  that  does  exist 
stems  from  the  belief  that  the  Gulf  states  are 
sovereign  and  should  not  be  subject  to  attack 
or  threats  from  beyond  the  peninsula.  Such 
threats  come  not  only  from  Iraq  and  Iran  but 
also  from  the  United  States  (or  such  is  the 
perception),  albeit  not  in  the  traditional 
sense.  Many  Arabs  believe  that  Western  cul¬ 
ture  represents  an  attack  on  their  own  reli¬ 
gion  and  culture,  perceiving  it  as  a  threat  as 
dangerous  as  any  military  invasion  they  may 
face.  Some  Gulf  states,  in  particular  Saudi 
Arabia,  believe  that  a  stronger  regional  secu¬ 
rity  arrangement  will  result  in  a  smaller  US 
presence  within  the  region,  helping  to  estab¬ 
lish  their  own  sovereignty  while  eliminating 
the  influence  of  American  culture.  Although 
such  governments  as  Saudi  Arabia's  appreci¬ 
ate  the  security  and  business  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  presence  brings  to  the  region,  they  must 
balance  their  own  wishes  with  those  of  the 
people  in  the  long  term.  Many  Saudi  Arabian 
citizens  despise  the  American  presence,  an 
occupation  of  sorts  in  their  eyes.  These  citi¬ 
zens,  if  theycannotfind  recourse  within  their 
own  government,  often  turn  to  fundamental¬ 
ist  movements  that  readily  take  up  the  cause 
of  purging  the  region  of  Western  influence, 
as  evidenced  by  the  Khobar  towers  bombing 
of  1996  in  Saudi  Arabia.  The  governments  of 
these  Gulf  states,  although  not  necessarily 


holding  to  the  fundamentalists'  views,  recog¬ 
nize  that  they  must  appease  such  religious 
perceptions  if  they  wish  to  maintain  power. 


M  any  Arabs  believe  that  Western  culture 
represents  an  attack  on  their  own  reli¬ 
gion  and  culture,  perceiving  it  as  a 
threat  as  dangerous  as  any  military  in¬ 
vasion  they  may  face. 


They  hope  that  an  improved  regional-security 
arrangement  dominated  by  Arab  nations  will 
increase  their  own  internal  security  while  qui¬ 
eting  the  fundamentalists'  calls  for  an  end  to 
American  ''imperialism.'' 

The  Gulf  states  thus  find  themselves  in  an 
interesting  and,  in  some  respects,  embarrass¬ 
ing  dilemma.  As  proud  M  uslims,  many  find  it 
disgraceful  that  they  have  become  so  reliant 
upon  Western  powers.  H  owever,  despite  strong 
sentiments  and  rhetoric,  many  Arabs  believe 
that  the  US  presence  is  a  necessary  evil  until 
they  can  stand  by  themselves  within  an  inde¬ 
pendent  security  regime.  Indeed,  as  men¬ 
tioned  earlier,  no  government  has  called  for  a 
reduction  of  U  S  forces,  and  doubts  remain  as 
to  whether  the  GCC  can  completely  provide 
its  own  security  anytime  in  the  near  future. 

Immediately  following  the  Gulf  War,  the 
GCC  states  realized  that  one  of  their  greatest 
obstacles  to  security  was  a  lack  of  military 
manpower,  primarily  due  to  small  popula¬ 
tions  in  most  GCC  states.  The  problem  also 
stemmed  from  the  unwillingness  of  the  au¬ 
thoritarian  regimes  to  place  too  much  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  military  by  conscripting  a 
large  force.  In  response,  the  GCC  states 
signed  an  agreement  with  Egypt  and  Syria  to 
provide  needed  manpower  for  a  "Gulf  secu¬ 
rity  regime"  (also  known  as  the  "Damascus 
Declaration"  or  "six  plus  two"  agreement)  in 
order  to  prevent  a  repeat  of  the  Gulf  War. 
The  GCC  states  hoped  that  Egyptian  and  Syr¬ 
ian  forces  would  be  on  hand  to  deter  or  stop 
future  Iraqi  attacks  until  U  S  or  other  Western 
enforcements  arrived  to  push  back  any  poten- 
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tial  invader.  However,  not  long  after  the  end 
of  the  Gulf  War,  the  Saudis  kindly  asked  the 
Egyptian  and  Syrian  forces,  left  behind  in 
Saudi  Arabia,  to  depart,  out  of  fear  of  Syrian- 
Egyptian  intentions  over  the  long  term.  Most 
analysts  now  believe  that  the  Damascus  Dec¬ 
laration  isadead  issue,  and  one  could  say  that 
the  governments  of  the  Gulf  states  simply 
trusted  Washington  more  than  their  Egyptian 
and  Syrian  cousins.45  Thus,  U  S  policy  makers 
should  not  rely  on  those  states  as  backup 
sources  of  manpower  for  the  GCC. 

In  sum,  domestic  tensions  have  risen 
throughout  the  region,  forcing  the  GCC 
states  to  be  more  protective  of  their  national 
sovereignty  than  ever  before.46  Paul  Noble 
provides  several  reasons  for  this  situation. 
First,  socioeconomic  tensions  have  arisen  be¬ 
cause  of  high  population  growth  rates,  which, 
coupled  with  falling  oil  prices,  have  lowered 
GDPs  among  the  Gulf  states.  Second,  and  a 
new  source  of  tension,  disgruntled  popula¬ 
tions  protest  the  domineering  behavior  and 
insensitivity  of  the  United  States  and  Western 
powers  whose  militaryforcesremain  in  the  re¬ 
gion.  Third,  and  of  greatest  concern,  the  frus¬ 
trations  of  continuing  authoritarian  rule  and 
the  turn  to  Islam  or  fundamentalism  as  a 
more  legitimate  source  of  rule  have  produced 
sociocultural  and  political  tensions.47  Many 
states  have  created  parliaments  in  an  attempt 
to  become  more  moderate  and  in  touch  with 
such  cultural  tensions,  but  some  analysts 
think  these  reforms  take  place  too  slowly.  In 
the  future,  the  decentralizing  effects  of  the 
information  revolution  could  undermine  the 
Gulf's  authoritarian  regimes.  The  authoritar¬ 
ian  governments  will  be  less  able  to  make 
"back  room  deals"  and  cover  up  their  mis¬ 
takes  than  in  the  past,  and,  in  any  case,  these 
effects  will  force  them  to  become  more  ac¬ 
countable  to  their  populations.48  With  so 
many  potential  problems  on  the  govern¬ 
ments'  agendas,  at  least  one  of  the  southern 
Gulf  states  may  reach  a  breaking  point- 
something  that  US  analysts  of  the  region 
need  to  watch  out  for.  Moreover,  the  demise 
of  the  Damascus  Declaration  leaves  the  GCC 


states  unable  to  defend  themselves  and  makes 
necessary  a  US  military  presence  in  the  region. 

Dual  Containment  Policy: 

Iraq  and  Iran 

One  must  discuss  U  S  policy  with  regard  to 
Iraq  and  Iran  in  order  to  fully  develop  a  Gulf 
regional  security  policy.  The  term  dual  con¬ 
tainment,  coined  by  the  Clinton  administra¬ 
tion  for  domestic  political  considerations,  ac¬ 
tually  refers  to  two  quite  different  policies.  U  S 
policy  toward  Iraq  goes  far  beyond  contain¬ 
ment  and  has  included  frequent  military  ac¬ 
tion,  funding  of  opposition  groups,  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  Kurds  and  Shiites  within  Iraqi 
borders.  In  general,  nothing  short  of  the  re¬ 
placement  of  the  current  regime  will  result  in 
a  new  US  policy  toward  Iraq.  In  other  words, 
the  US  seeks  new  leadership  there  but  has 
made  no  commitment  to  actually  overthrow 
the  government.  The  policy  toward  Iran  is 
much  less  obtrusive,  simply  limited  to  pre¬ 
venting  it  from  dominating  its  neighbors, 
spreading  terrorism  and  subversion,  and  lim¬ 
iting  imports  to  control  the  proliferation  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  (WMD).  The 
focus  is  more  on  changing  Iranian  foreign 
policy,  not  its  government.49 

Iraq 

U  S  efforts  to  contain  Iraq  have  been  successful 
in  that  Saddam  has  not  attacked  his  neighbors, 
and  his  forces  have  been  reduced  by  half  since 
1991.  Its  WMD  program  was  slowed  signifi¬ 
cantly  by  the  United  Nations  Special  Commis¬ 
sion's  inspections.  Still,  many  people  have  criti¬ 
cized  US  policy  because  Saddam  remains  in 
power  and  because  many  of  the  administra¬ 
tion's  decisions  have  hurt  the  coalition  built  to 
defeat  Iraq,  especially  during  1997-98,  in 
which  the  intrusive  inspection  regime,  so  cru¬ 
cial  to  ensuring  denial  of  WMD,  ended.50 

Since  Desert  Fox  (December  1998),  mili¬ 
tary  strikes  have  occurred  regularly  in  Iraq. 
M  ichael  Eisenstadt  questions  whether  a  policy 
of  "occasional  military  strikes"  is  politically 
sustainable,  given  that  the  Gulf  Arabs  as  well 
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as  France  and  Russia  have  questioned  the 
bombing  and  have  withheld  support  in  the 
past.51  Nevertheless,  Pentagon  officials  ap¬ 
prove  of  the  altered  rules  of  engagement  that 
have  evolved  since  Desert  Fox  and  allow  allied 
forces  to  preemptively  strike  any  part  of  the 
Iraqi  air  defense  system  anytime  provocation 
occurs.  This  "low-level  war  of  attrition"  con¬ 
tinues  as  long  as  Iraq  challenges  the  no-fly- 
zone  operations  and  has  resulted  in  the  de¬ 
struction  of  a  quarter  of  the  I  raqi  air  defense 
system.52  Furthermore,  some  analysts  believe 
that  the  pressure  of  continued  air  strikes 
throughout  1999  has  weakened  Saddam's 
hold  on  power.  Iraqi  acts  that  may  indicate  an 
element  of  desperation  include  calling  for 
the  overthrow  of  governments  in  neighboring 
countries  (Egypt,  Jordan,  Saudi  Arabia,  and 
Kuwait);  storming  out  of  a  meeting  of  the 
Arab  League  after  that  body  insisted  on  Iraq's 
compliance  with  UN  resolutions;  threatening 
attacks  on  Turkey,  Kuwait,  and  Saudi  Arabia; 
and  denying  ammunition  supplies  to  Iraq's 
regular  army  units  to  discourage  rebellion. 
Moreover,  in  March  1999,  reports  indicated 
that  Saddam  had  executed  24  army  officers, 
including  the  general  who  commanded 
Baghdad's  air  defense  system.53 

Overall,  events  since  Desert  Fox  seem  to 
have  isolated  Saddam  and  perhaps  weakened 
his  hold  on  power.  In  fact,  while  addressing  an 
audience  at  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  in 
September  1999,  Gen  Anthony  Zinni,  com¬ 
mander  of  US  Central  Command  (CENT- 
COM),  made  a  bold  prediction  that  Saddam 
would  fall  from  power  within  the  next  year.54 
With  that  in  mind,  policy  makers  must  address 
what  might  happen  in  a  post-Saddam  Gulf.  The 
administration  has  not  thought  carefully 
through  thiscontingencyother  than  to  plan  to 
withdraw  the  majority  of  military  forces  based 
in  the  Gulf  to  over  the  horizon,  once  the  Iraqi 
threat  vanishes.  We  must  also  have  a  strategy  to 
keep  the  state  of  Iraq  from  disintegrating 
should  Saddam  suddenly  fall. 55 

Iran 

Policy  analysts  conduct  an  ongoing  debate  re¬ 
garding  Iran,  some  calling  for  continued 


sanctions  and  criticizing  the  US  policy  of 
thawing  relations.56  Others  see  Iranian  presi¬ 
dent  Mohammad  Khatami  as  a  moderate, 
feeling  that  the  U  nited  States  should  end  sanc¬ 
tions  and  make  every  effort  to  establish  an 
open  dialogue— even  diplomatic  relations— 
with  his  regime.57  Somewhere  in  between  lies 
the  most  likely  middle  ground. 

During  1995-96,  US  policy  focused  on  iso¬ 
lating  Iran.  President  Bill  Clinton  cancelled  a 
Conoco-lranian  deal  to  develop  two  Gulf  oil 
fields,  and  the  congressional  Iran-Libya  Sanc¬ 
tions  Act  (ILSA)  imposed  sanctions  on  for¬ 
eign  firms  investing  more  than  $40  million  in 
Iran's  oil  and  gas  industry.  Since  1997,  US 
policy  has  moderated.  ILSA  sanctions  were 
not  applied  to  the  French  firm  Total,  which 
took  the  place  of  Conoco  in  developing  an 
Iranian  oil  field,  although  the  US  govern¬ 
ment  continues  to  oppose  investment  in  the 
oil  sector.  Moreover,  both  President  Clinton 
and  Secretary  of  State  Madeleine  Albright 
have  indicated  a  willingness  to  improve  rela¬ 
tions  with  Iran.58 

Indeed,  Iran  eradicated  its  poppy  crop  last 
year,  allowing  the  United  States  to  remove  it 
from  the  list  of  major  drug  producers,  and 
athletic  and  academic  exchanges  have  begun 
between  the  United  States  and  Iran.  The 
Treasury  Department  also  approved  the  sale 
of  American  grain.59  But  sanctions  remain  in 
place  to  ban  dual-use  technologies  that  could 
be  used  to  produce  WM  D,  and  I  ran  remains 
on  the  list  of  state  supporters  of  terrorism. 
The  sanctions  will  likelyremain  in  place  until 
Iran  stops  supporting  and  encouraging  terror¬ 
ist  groups  that  interfere  with  the  Arab-1  sraeli 
peace  process.60 

Iran's  military,  like  Iraq's,  has  been  ham¬ 
pered  by  many  problems.  Modernization  ef¬ 
forts  have  not  kept  up  with  the  effects  of  time 
and  wear  and  tear  on  the  equipment.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  during  1989-91,  Iran  received  24 
M  iG -29  fighters  and  12  Su-24  deep-strike  air¬ 
craft,  as  well  as  SA-5  and  SA-6  SAMs.61  But 
agreements  for  further  deliveries  after  the 
end  of  the  cold  war  were  curtailed  due  to  lack 
of  money.  Patrick  Clawson  reports  that  from 
1989  to  1996,  Iran  sought  one  hundred  to  two 
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hundred  fighter  aircraft  but  received  only  57. 
Foreign-exchange  purchases  for  weapons  fell 
from  $2.5  billion  in  1991  to  less  than  $1  bil¬ 
lion  in  1997.62  Moreover,  Iran  signed  the 
Chemical  Weapons  Convention  in  January 
1998,  which  obligates  it  to  declare  its  chemi¬ 
cal  weapons  inventories  and  destroy  them 
within  10  years.63  Still,  Iran's  intentions,  when 
it  comes  to  the  Chemical  Weapons  Conven¬ 
tion  as  well  as  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty,  re¬ 
main  unknown  due  to  the  power  struggle  be¬ 
tween  moderates  and  conservatives  within  the 
government.  For  example,  Iran's  Revolution¬ 
ary  Guard  Corps  commander,  Yaha  Rahim 
Safavi,  who  is  in  charge  of  Iran's  NBC 
weapons  programs,  announced  his  opposi¬ 
tion  to  arms  control  commitments  during  a 
closed  meeting  with  his  officers.64  Moreover, 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  recently  an¬ 
nounced  that  Iran  may  already  have  a  nuclear 
capability.65  Iran  has  also  recently  tested  the 
intermediate-range  missile  Shahab-3,  which 
has  the  capability  of  reaching  across  the  Gulf 
to  all  countries  of  the  GCC  and  Israel.66 

Lack  of  money  has  also  affected  the  Iran¬ 
ian  population.  Clawson  reports  that  living 
standards  are  at  half  the  prerevolution  level. 
Over  eight  hundred  thousand  young  men 
join  the  labor  force  each  year  although  gov¬ 
ernment  policies  create  only  350,000  new 
jobs.67  Growing  domestic  demands  will  also 
curtail  oil  sales— official  forecasts  put  Iranian 
consumption  equal  with  production  in  15-25 
years.68  This  will  further  cripple  the  economy 
unless  Iran  can  develop  means  of  diversifica¬ 
tion  that  provide  other  exports  to  replace  oil. 
These  conditions  help  to  explain  the  univer¬ 
sity  protests  that  occurred  throughout  Iran 
during  the  summer  of  1999.  Students  acted  to 
defend  Khatami's  economic  reform  and  mod¬ 
ernization  efforts,  which  have  clashed  with 
the  thinking  of  conservative  clerics  led  by 
Supreme  Guide  Ayatollah  AN  Khamanei,  who 
remains  the  ultimate  ruler  of  Iran. 

Many  people  argue  that  the  United  States 
is  not  doing  everything  it  could  to  prevent 
Iraq  and  Iran  from  rebuilding  their  military 
arsenals,  including  ballistic  missile  technol¬ 
ogy.  Still,  even  officials  responsible  for  over¬ 


seeing  the  numerous  arms  control  regimes 
recognize  that  they  are  often  just  an  irritant 
to  those  states  and  individuals  committed  to 
exporting  and  importing  weapon  technology. 
As  Michael  Barnett  points  out,  the  Middle 
East  has  been  proficient  in  circumventing 
arms  control  regimes  and  inspection  agen¬ 
cies,  some  of  the  ways  in  which  confidence 
can  be  restored  to  a  region.69  Although  some 
scholars  claim  that  the  spread  of  missile  tech¬ 
nology  raises  the  costs  of  war  and  thus  pro¬ 
vides  a  deterrent  capacity,  the  extent  to  which 
thistechnology  enables  and  encouragesa  po¬ 
tential  first  strike  destabilizes  the  entire  re¬ 
gion.  Indeed,  many  people  wonder  if  Iran 
and  Iraq  will  play  by  the  rules  that  guide  the 
decisions  of  other  states  in  a  region  where  in¬ 
security  guides  the  actions  of  most,  if  not  all, 
of  the  players.  Specifically,  they  question  if 
one  can  apply  the  rational-actor  assumption 
to  these  and  other  proliferating  nations. 
Other  people  argue  that  the  acquisition  of 
such  weapons  may  make  actors  rational,  but 
the  general  consensus  is  that  Iran  and  Iraq 
(especially  under  Saddam)  are  less  pre¬ 
dictable  than  other  states  with  which  the 
United  States  deals.70 

In  sum,  dual  containment  remainsthe cor¬ 
rect  short-term  policy  in  the  northern  Gulf  re¬ 
gion.  Until  Saddam  is  removed  from  power, 
we  must  maintain  pressure  on  the  Iraqi 
regime.  In  Iran,  the  struggle  for  leadership 
I  eaves  that  state  in  uncertain  hands  until  a  vic¬ 
tor  emerges.  Until  then,  we  must  demon¬ 
strate  our  lack  of  approval  of  WM  D  prolifera¬ 
tion  efforts  while  at  the  same  time  letting 
Khatami  know  that  we  would  like  to  work  to¬ 
ward  amiable  relations  in  the  future.  We 
should  also  support  improved  Iranian  ties 
with  the  GCC.  Moreover,  as  discussed  below, 
US-lranian  relations  could  improve  by  mov¬ 
ing  Israel  and  Syria  toward  a  comprehensive 
peace  agreement. 

Israel,  the  Peace  Process, 
and  the  Gulf 

The  history  of  the  M  iddle  East  has  shown 
anti-Israeli  sentiment  as  one  of  the  strongest 
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unifying  causes  for  the  Arab  and  Muslim 
states.  The  lack  of  progress  in  the  Arab-1  sraeli 
peace  process  thus  contributes  to  frustrations 
throughout  the  M  iddle  East,  provides  an  ad¬ 
ditional  reason  to  criticize  US  efforts  in  the 
region,  and  encourages  the  Israeli  lobby  to 
block  US  military  assistance  to  the  Gulf 
Arabs.71  The  Arab  states  believe  that,  as  a 
superpower,  the  United  States  can  force  a 
peace  settlement  and  could  do  so  if  its  poli¬ 
cies  did  not  always  favor  Israel.72  Syria,  Israel's 
primary  adversary,  boasts  armed  forces  total¬ 
ing  more  than  four  hundred  thousand  men, 
with  a  like  number  in  reserve,  as  well  as  an  ar¬ 
senal  including  more  than  forty-six  hundred 
modern  tanks  and  some  six  hundred  combat 
aircraft— greater  than  those  of  any  other  re¬ 
gional  state  or  the  combined  assets  of  Britain, 
France,  and  Italy.73  Syria  also  has  close  ties  to 
Iran,  another  Israeli  adversary.  Iranian  support 
to  the  FI  izbollah  in  Lebanon,  which  routinely 
carries  out  attacks  against  the  Israeli  military, 
would  be  severely  curtailed  by  a  Syrian-1  sraeli 
peace  treaty.  In  turn,  Iran's  justification  for 
opposing  Israel  would  lose  credibility. 

Thus,  making  peace  with  Syria  is  important 
because  it  would  reduce  tensions  in  the  re¬ 
gion  and  likely  lead  to  peace  with  Lebanon 
and  Palestine,  the  only  other  hurdles  remain¬ 
ing  to  a  multilateral  settlement  involving  all 
of  the  surrounding  Arab  states.  Such  a  peace 
is  so  crucial  to  US  security  concerns  that 
Brent  Scowcroft,  former  national  security  ad¬ 
visor  to  President  George  Bush,  suggests  it 
may  be  in  our  national  interest  to  put  US 
troops  on  the  Golan  H  eights  to  ensure  a  ne¬ 
gotiated  peace  settlement  between  Israel  and 
Syria.74 1  sraeli -Syrian  peace  would  also  placate 
Egyptian  reservations  about  being  the  only 
major  M  iddle  Eastern  military  power  to  have 
signed  a  peace  deal  with  Israel.  Moreover,  of 
direct  concern  to  the  GCC  region,  Israeli 
prime  minister  Ehud  Barak  believes  that  a 
peace  settlement  will  "open  an  avenue  [of 
Arab-1  srael i  cooperation]  to  the  entire  Ara¬ 
bian  Peninsula."75  Indeed,  a  security  arrange¬ 
ment  that  actually  improves  the  stability  of 
the  entire  region,  not  to  mention  the  individ¬ 
ual  GCC  states,  would  bean  important  step  in 
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bringing  comprehensive  peace  to  the  M  iddle 
East.  Thus,  U  S  policy  must  address  the  issue 
of  I  srael  and  the  peace  process  in  order  to  im¬ 
prove  the  prospects  for  security  in  the  GCC 
region. 

Preserving  Gulf  and 
Regional  Security: 

US  Policy  Recommendations 

It  is  better  to  be  part  of  a  herd  led  by  a  lion 
than  to  be  the  leader  of  a  flock  of  sheep. 

—Arab  proverb 

Of  the  many  options  for  US  grand  strategy 
after  the  cold  war,  Robert  J.  Art  points  to  se¬ 
lective  engagement  as  an  emerging  favorite 
among  military  analysts.  By  definition,  selec¬ 
tive  engagement  means  "steer[ ing]  the  mid¬ 
dle  course  between  an  isolationist,  unilateral¬ 
ist  course,  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  world 
policeman,  highly  interventionist  role,  on  the 
other.  ...  It  strikes  a  balance  between  doing 
too  much  and  too  little"  to  support  our  al¬ 
lies.76  Selective  engagement  envisions  leader¬ 
ship  over  effective  alliances  "because  standing 
alliances  permit  more  rapid  and  more  effective 
action  than  assembling  ad  hoc  coalitions,"  and 
alliances  can  provide  institutional  forums  to 
manage  political-military  relations.77  NATO 
has  proven  to  be  such  an  institution  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  where  it  effectively  stood  the  cold  war 
test  of  time  and  more  recently  was  able  to 
bring  an  end  to  conflict  in  Bosnia  after  the 
UN  had  failed  to  do  so. 
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The  question  thus  arises,  Can  the  states  of 
the  GCC  and  the  U  nited  States  build  such  an 
alliance?  Even  though  we  have  pointed  out 
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in  turn,  the  United  States  provides  a 
security  guarantee.  At  the  same 
time-  and  this  is  a  key  part  of  the 
agreement-  the  United  States  limits  its 
exercise  of  power  in  the  region. 


manyreasonswhytheGCC  doesnot  make  up 
such  an  alliance  at  present,  in  the  longer 
term,  it  has  the  potential  of  doing  so.  When 
one  considers  why  these  weak,  secondary 
states  have  agreed  to  become  more  rather 
than  less  entangled  with  the  United  States 
since  the  Gulf  War,  one  sees  that  the  answer 
lies  in  the  powerful  incentives  to  create  a  le¬ 
gitimate  political  order.  A  cooperative  order 
might  emerge  in  the  Gulf  around  a  bargain: 
the  states  cooperate  to  enhance  Gulf  security, 
and,  in  turn,  the  United  States  provides  a  se¬ 
curity  guarantee.  At  the  same  time— and  this 
is  a  key  part  of  the  agreement— the  United 
States  limits  its  exercise  of  power  in  the  region. 
Many  concerns  and  criticisms  coming  from 
the  Gulf  states'  populations  are  based  upon 
the  fear  of  the  United  States  overstaying  its 
welcome,  while  the  governments  are  generally 
concerned  we  might  abandon  them.  Being 
led  by  a  lion  (the  United  States)  is  better  than 
following  thesheep  (reliance  upon  the  GCC)  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Gulf  Arabs.  Strategic  restraint 
on  the  part  of  the  U  nited  States,  coupled  with 
security  guarantees  and  efforts  to  promote  in¬ 
tertheater  cooperation,  addresses  Arab  con¬ 
cerns  and  allows  the  GCC  to  evolve  toward  a 
regional  security  organization.78 

Moreover,  in  the  Middle  East,  Gulf  leaders 
trust  the  U  nited  States  more  than  they  trust 
other  Arab  states  such  as  Egypt  and  Syria— or 
even  each  other,  for  that  matter.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  of  the  small  GCC  states  with 


regard  to  Saudi  Arabia;  thus,  engagement  in 
this  region  of  the  world  is  crucial  to  keeping 
them  united  against  a  potential  aggressor.79  It 
also  follows  that  a  selective-engagement  strat¬ 
egy  fulfills  the  leading  US  national  interests 
in  the  M  iddle  East:  securing  the  flow  of  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf  oil  by  sustaining  the  GCC  states, 
curbing  potential  Iraqi  and  Iranian  ambi¬ 
tions  in  the  region,  and  enhancing  the  Arab- 
Israeli  peace  process. 

GCC 

In  order  to  enact  a  selective-engagement  pol¬ 
icy  in  the  GCC  region,  the  U  nited  States  must 
continue  to  build  on  its  bilateral  ties  with 
each  of  the  Gulf  states  and  work  toward  help¬ 
ing  them  reach  a  more  formalized  multilat¬ 
eral  security  arrangement.  But  it  must  do  so 
slowly  and  deliberately,  allowing  the  Gulf 
states  to  develop  their  own  security  structure 
rather  than  forcing  a  Western  mold  upon 
them.  America  cannot  prescribe  this  process. 
Gulf  leaders  realize  the  need  for  cooperation, 
and,  in  their  own  way,  they  see  themselves  as 
brothers— one  Arab  nation  facing  common 
threats  and  sharing  common  interests.  The 
Gulf  states  will  come  up  with  their  own  secu¬ 
rity  initiatives  over  time,  and  we  can  provide 
the  leadership,  guidance,  and  prodding  they 
need,  especially  in  the  not-too-distant  future, 
when  most  of  the  current  leaders  will  be  re¬ 
placed  bya  younger  and  mo  re  technically  savvy 
generation  with  a  greater  vision  and  under¬ 
standing  of  this  need.80  Most  importantly,  we 
must  ensure  them  of  our  commitment  to  help 
them.  One  can  almost  guarantee  that  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  the  Middle  East  will  be  fraught  with 
crises,  and  the  Gulf  states  need  to  know  that 
the  U  nited  States  will  support  them  militarily. 
A  reaffirmation  of  the  Carter  Doctrine  by  the 
current  president  and  his  replacement  after 
this  year's  elections  would  be  appropriate.81 

Furthermore,  supplying  the  Gulf  with  US 
weapons  technology  and  security  assistance 
improves  security  and  creates  a  dependent 
relationship,  which  in  turn  creates  a  continu¬ 
ing  need  for  US  presence  and  assistance. 
Even  though  Ayatollah  Ruhollah  Khomeini 
had  US  technology  after  taking  over  Iran,  the 
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withdrawal  of  US  assistance  rendered  the 
technology  either  useless  or  greatly  reduced 
in  terms  of  efficiency.  The  same  would  apply 
to  technology  left  to  a  fundamentalist  regime 
on  the  Arabian  Peninsula  should  one  ever 
come  to  power.  Interoperability  could  also  be 
improved  if  the  United  States  could  convince 
the  GCC  states  to  buy  mostly  American  or  at 
least  to  procure  compatible  weapons  systems 
across  the  coalition.  One  can  achieve  this 
only  by  building  trust,  maintaining  a  consis¬ 
tent  policy,  and  reassuring  them  that  Ameri¬ 
can  might  will  help  them  when  the  chips  are 
down.  They  buy  European— even  Russian 
and  Chinese— weaponsin  an  effort  to  buyallies 
and  assurances  rather  than  to  improve  their 
military  force  structure.  If  US  policy  assured 
them  that  US  support  was  unwavering,  they 
would  feel  more  secure  and  would  more  likely 
work  toward  interoperability  and  commonal¬ 
ity  of  forces  to  improve  the  GCC  alliance. 

Moreover,  American  interaction  with  Gulf 
regimes  could  encourage  (and  perhaps  has 
encouraged)  the  evolution  of  more  demo- 
cratic-like  institutions  in  order  to  give  the 
populations  a  greater  voice  in  government 
and  to  help  alleviate  sociopolitical  pressures 
that  bolster  Islamic  fundamentalist  move¬ 
ments.  Such  encouragement  needs  to  come 
about  through  careful,  diplomatic,  construc¬ 
tive  criticism  and  should  not  in  any  way 
arouse  human-rights  condemnations  of  the 
monarchial  regimes.  Gulf  governments  un¬ 
derstand  the  necessity  of  controlling  the 
forces  calling  for  reform  and  are  working  to 
placate  them  in  ways  acceptable  to  their  cul¬ 
ture.  Encouragement  from  US  policymakers 
is  intended  only  to  get  the  process  past  stick¬ 
ing  points  and  may  even  win  support  among 
those  who  desire  reform. 

Iraq  and  Iran 

Any  regional  security  vision  must  address  Iraq 
and  Iran.  US  policy  toward  Iraq  should  main¬ 
tain  the  UN -imposed  no-fly  zones  and  sanc¬ 
tions  as  long  as  Saddam  remains  in  power. 
Departure  from  this  policy  would  only  em¬ 
bolden  Saddam  to  rebuild  his  military  infra¬ 
structure  and  threaten  the  Gulf  again,  cost 


Airpower  demonstrations  are  part  of  US  operations  in 
the  Persian  Gulf. 


the  United  States  a  great  deal  of  credibility 
among  its  Gulf  allies,  and  endanger  the  flow 
of  oil.  US  forces  in  the  Gulf  should  remain  at 
present  levels  unless/  until  Saddam  leaves  the 
scene.  Still,  overtures  should  continue  to  the 
opposition  groups,  and  the  United  States 
should  increase  efforts  at  letting  the  Iraqi 
people  know  that  its  conflict  is  with  Saddam 
and  not  them.  Iraq  will  be  brought  back  into 
the  fold  of  nations  as  soon  as  Saddam  is  re¬ 
moved  from  power.  We  should  prepare  plans 
to  assist  Iraq  in  its  rebuilding  efforts  in  case 
Saddam  does  make  a  sudden  departure. 

As  for  Iran,  the  United  States  should  en¬ 
courage  the  Saudi-led  overtures  toward  coop¬ 
eration  across  the  Gulf,  and,  over  time,  it 
should  also  pursuea  normalization  of  relations. 
We  cannot  rush  this,  due  to  the  ongoing  power 
struggle  between  Khatami  and  the  more  con¬ 
servative  clerics.  Getting  too  friendly  with  the 
West  too  soon  might  weaken  Khatami's  hand 
and  result  in  his  downfall,  because  the  pro¬ 
cleric  forces  are  still  very  anti-Western.82  More 
than  likely,  the  majority  of  the  Iranian  people 
will  support  Khatami's  reforms,  and  we  should 
support  his  efforts  through  back-channel  nego¬ 
tiations  until  he  emerges  with  greater  control 
of  the  government.  Should  he  do  so,  the 
United  States  could  pursuea  normalization  of 
relations,  including  participation  in  security 
arrangements  in  the  Gulf. 

Arab-lsraeli  Peace  Process 

US  involvement  in  the  Arab-lsraeli  peace 
process  can  also  followthe  doctrine  of  selective 
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engagement.  The  United  States  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  encourage  progress  in  the  talks  and 
be  prepared  to  provide  security  guarantees 
and  aid  to  the  states  that  have  yet  to  reach  set¬ 
tlements  with  Israel  (namely,  Syria,  Lebanon, 
and  the  Palestinian  Authority).  At  the  same 
time,  the  special  relationship  between  the 
U  nited  States  and  Israel  should  continue,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  military  cooperation  that  sup¬ 
plies  high-technology  weapons.  But  the  United 
States  must  do  more  to  treat  the  Arabs  fairly 
and  apply  pressure  when  necessary  to  move 
negotiationsforward.  This  is  much  easier  said 
than  done,  given  the  domestic  political  consid¬ 
erations  within  the  United  States;  still,  such 
efforts  could  go  a  long  way  toward  achieving 
real  peace  with  the  Levant  Arabs  and  signal 
the  Gulf  Arabs  that  the  United  States  can  bea 
fair  and  equitable  broker.  This,  in  turn,  would 
improve  the  prospects  of  achieving  a  lasting 
security  arrangement  in  the  Gulf. 


Conclusion 

Pol  icy  makers  often  work  within  a\acuumof 
sorts,  for  all  too  often  they  become  so  en¬ 
grossed  in  their  own  small  piece  of  the  puzzle 
that  they  lose  sight  of  the  big  picture.  The  over¬ 
arching  goals  of  the  United  States  within  the 
Gulf  and  greater  M  iddle  East  aresimpleto  spell 
out:  ( 1)  protect  the  flow  of  oil  and  provide  se¬ 
curity  to  the  Gulf,  (2)  contain  Iraq  and  Iran, 


Notes 

1.  TheGCC  is  made  up  of  the  six  Gulf  states  of  Saudi  Arabia, 
Kuwait,  Bahrain,  Qatar,  the  United  Arab  Emirates  (UAE),  and 
Oman. 

2.  For  an  excellent  overview  of  US  strategic  interests  in  the 
Middle  East,  as  well  as  a  discussion  of  US  plans  for  increasing  the 
stability  in  the  region,  see  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense,  United  States  Security  Strategy  for  the  M  iddle  East  (Washington, 
D.C.:  Department  of  Defense,  Office  of  International  Security  Af¬ 
fairs,  May  1995);  and  RobertJ.  Lieber,  "Domestic  Politics  and  For¬ 
eign  Policy:  Making  Sense  of  America's  Role  in  the  Middle  East 
Peace  Process,"  World  Affairs  161  (Summer  1998):  3-9. 

3.  The  headline  refers  to  Gen  M  ichael  Ryan,  the  Air  Force's 
chief  of  staff,  and  his  comments  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  the 
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